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On the Mffect of Good or Sad Times on Qommittals to Prison. 
By The Eet. John Clat. 

[Read before Section F, Economic Science and Statistics, of tlie British Association 
for tlie Advancement of Science, at Dublin, August, 1857.] 

[Second Paper.] 

In 1854, I had the honour to read before the Statistical Section of 
the British Association for the advancement of Science, some obser- 
vations on the relation between Good or Bad times and Committals 
to Prison, which were subsequently thought worthy of preservation 
in the Journal of the Statistical Society of London, (March, 1855). 

In the paper referred to, I submitted as " general conclusions " 
derived from the criminal history of North Lancashire — so far as it 
might be read in the record of committals to the chief prison of that 
division of the county — " that bad times may add a few eases to the 
sessions' calendars, and that good times greatly aggravate summary 
convictions ; that the increase to the sessions consists of the young 
and thoughtless who, when thrown into idleness are liable to lapse 
into dishonesty ; and tha.t the increase of summary eases arises from 
the intemperance which high wages encourage among the ignorant 
and sensual. It was asserted as a deplorable truth, that the wide 
want of moral and religious instruction, and of really useful know- 
ledge, debars millions of our working population from the true use 
and enjoyment of the advantages within their power." 

The views thus expressed have been much questioned, and by no 
one — -so far as I am aware — have they been more severely criticised 
and condemned than by the writer of an article in " The Economist" 
of June 21st, 1856.* " The deductions," says that writer, " of 
Mr. Clay, and gentlemen in his sphere, are drawn from very partial 
and incomplete records. They may extend over considerable periods, 
but they are confined to one and a small class. They concern chiefly 
prisoners ; they are limited to the dregs of the population. They 
are mere individual observations, and are liable to all the errors of 
prejudice and passion which, in the general returns, are neutralized. 
They are made also by a class such as chaplains of gaols and 
officials imder the influence of professional opinions uncorrected by 
the observations of other classes. Easting exclusively on one small 
portion of socieiy — the inmates of prisons and those verging on 
prisons, and made by persons chiefly conversant only with these 
classes — they do not warrant general deductions, and are not an 
appropriate basis of legislation. We say decidedly" — my critic con- 
cludes — "that Mr. Clay has taken a narrow, a biassed, and pro- 
fessional view of the facts which fell under his notice and has 
misinterpreted them." 

It will, I trust, be borne in mind, by those who have taken any 
interest in this not unimportant subject, that the observations thus 
severely commented on were part of a report to the magistrates of 

* A Paper, by Professor Walsb, was read before the Statistical Section of the 
British Association in August last, on this subject, which seems to be a rifacimento 
of the article in "The Economist." 
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Lancashire on the criminal and disorderly classes of that countj, 
and on the causes which appear to excite or repress their evil 
tendencies. It should not, therefore, be objected that the deduc- 
tions arrived at " concern chiefly prisoners " and are " limited to the 
dregs of the population." The necessities of the case required that 
this should be so ; and candid enquirers may think that, narrow as 
the ground for investigation may have been, the conclusions reached 
might, nevertheless, "be free from" all errors of prejudice and 
"passion." Gaol records can only be kept by gaol officials, and 
neither their prejudices nor passions can affect the facts which 
they honestly note with respect to the increase or decrease of the 
offenders committed at different times to their custody. What 
correction of prison records could be made by " other classes " it 
is difficult to conceive. 

Eemembering, then, that the facts and observations contained in 
my paper related to the County House of Correction at Preston, 
to which prison are committed nearly all offenders from North 
Lancashire, the population of which is upwards of 460,000, I 
would also request that the striking difference between the circum- 
stances of the ten years ending with 1844, and those of the ten 
years ending with 1854, may be borne in mind. The former interval 
included a period when " a spirit of sedition and riot had loosened 
the restraints which the masses in North Lancashire are usually 
willing to acknowledge; and the autumn of 1842 was marked by 
an amount of agitation and violence which betokened no slight 
danger to the permanent welfare of the manufacturing districts. 
Two years, however, before this time .... the county police force 
had been organized .... Under all these circumstances, there- 
fore, a considerable increase in committals might be expected. The 
zeal and activity of the new constabularv added to the number of 
the committals, though there might be no corresponding increase 
of actual crime. Political disaffection encouraged dishonesty and 
violence to an extent which poverty alone would not have provoked. 
At this time, also, prison discipline in North Lancashire was in a 
state calculated to promote, rather than to repress crime."* The 
period from 1845 to 1854 was, as regards the manufacturing counties, 
free from all the disturbing influences referred to, and may be fairly 
regarded as well calculated to show " the true delation between crime 
and disorder, on the one hand, and good or bad times on the other." 
I am justified, therefore, in requiring that the discussion of the 
question in dispute should be confined to the ten years ending with 
1854. Those ten years embraced a time of most severe distress, 
interposed between times of unusual prosperity : and it is certainly 
safer to found any conclusions, as to the effect of good and bad times 
on committals, on a comparison of the facts presented within those 
ten years, rather than on a comparison of the prosperous epochs 
comprised within them and the distress of 1842, mixed up as that 
distress W'as with political discontent and outrage of a most menacing 
character. To prove, however, that my " own figures refute my 

* This passage is not to be found in the " long extract" from my paper given in 
"The Economist," though it is manifestly entitled to the attention of any one 
inclined /aiV/y to examine my argument. 
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own conclusions," tbe comparison I object to is made. It is said, 
" through the whole series of his (Mr. Clay's) two tables, extending 
from 1835 to 1854, the two years in which the commitments were 
highest, .... are not the prosperous and latter years, 1852 and 
1853, nor the year of the Pi-eston Strike, 1854, but the two years 
designated by Mr. Clay as years of depressed trade and prolonged 
suiFering, 1842 and 1843." A contrast is then shewn between the 
sessions' cases of 1842 and 1843 and those of 1852 and 1853, which, 
it is urged, proves " the co-existence of crime and distress even in 
Preston." The proof might have been of some value had not the 
earlier years been, as already stated, years of dangerous agitation 
and violence. It would only have been candid, also, to remember 
that my " conclusions " were, that " bad times may add a few cases 
to the sessions' calendars, and that good times greatly aggravate 
summary convictions." If summary convictions be taken into the 
account, the difference in the amount of committals will appear to 
be trifling — trifling, indeed, when the circumstances of the respective 
periods are properly allowed for!* If the time of greatest distress, 
discontent, and outrage (1842-43), mwt be compared wdth a time 
of totally opposite — the most opposite character, the years 1850-51 
should have been selected instead of 1853-54. In 1850-51, there 
was a decrease in the expenditure for poor relief of 15 per cent, on 
the two years (after a previous decrease of 6 per cent, in 1849). 
In 1853-54, there was an increase of 15 per cent, in the two years. 
In 1850-51, the price of wheat, which "The Economist" regards as of 
great moment in relation to the prevalence of crime, was lower than 
it had been for thirteen years. Had the worst years from 1835 to 
1844, when wheat was 64s. and 54s. id. per quarter, been contrasted 
with the test years from 1845 to 1854, when wheat was 42s. Id. and 
39s. lid. per quarter, m^ " conclusions" would have been amply 
confirmed by 3,491 committals in the lest of times against 3,376 in 
the worst ! 

It may be useful to recur to the ten years, 1846 to 1854, and 
to bring also into view some facts attendant on the time which were 
not adverted to in my former paper. The following particulars will 
throw some light on the question before us, in regard to North 
Lancashire and Preston its chief town ; and it will not escape notice 
that, with the increasing poor's rate, in 1852-53 and 54, and the 
'■' strike" of the last year, the committals began, and continued, to 
decrease. 

* " The Economist," after drawing attention to the " prosperous years," 1852 
and 1853, as compared with 1842 and J 843, skilfully, and almost imperceptibly, 
substitutes, in reference to summary convictions, "the good years, 1853-4, for 
1852-3. "The summary convictions," he says, "at Preston of the bad years, 
1842-3, exceed those of the good years, 1853-4, by 299." The year 1854, called 
"good" by "The Economist," was the year of the Preston stritte, a year of severe 
distress and decreased committals. 
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Note. — As the sums raised for the poor are for years ending in March, the above 
dates refer to years which embrace nine months out of the twelve. Thug " 1846" 
means the year ending " Lady-day, 1847." 



These figures show that during the distress of 1847 and 1848, 
which required 53,350^. to alleviate it, — and which was aggravated 
by the high price of wheat and by the compulsory idleness of 45,000 
mill hands alone, irrespective of other industrious classes, the com- 
mittals to prison were, in the two years, only 2,198! They show 
that, during the great prosperity of 1851, when relief to the poor 
was less than one-fourth of what it had been in 1848, — ^when the 
price of wheat had fallen from 64s. &d. to 89s. Ud., and when the 
demand for labour exceeded the supply, — ^the committals had reached 
their maximvm, being 1,843 in that single year ! In the face of these 
undeniable facts, it is asserted, " There is less crime, less moral 
degradation, even at Preston, in years of prosperity than ia years of 
distress !"§ 

It is objected, that summaiy convictions ought not to be taken 
into account in considering this question. It is urged in one 
quarter, that " we should be Justified in putting summary convic- 
tions out of view, for the legislature has gone on continually and 
foolishly turning innocent actions into offences, and modern magis- 
trates embrace in their better constructed nets a number of small 
matters that escaped their predecessors ;||" and in another, that, 
" when we wish to estimate the morals of a nation, .... we must 
not place in the same category with the robber and murderer the 
man who merely rufl3.es the dignity of 184 B, heedlessly drives on 
the wrong side of the way, or sufiers his dog to wander without a 
log or muzzle ; " ofiences like these," it is assumed, constitute most of 
the oflfences submitted to summary jurisdiction.^ 

Any one who reads the metropolitan police reports will be able 
to estimate the value of this assumption. The convictions recorded 

* The number in the Autumn and Winter of 1847. 
t I, early part of 1348. 

% „ of I'reston " hands" on strike. 

§ " The Economist." 
II "Economist." H Professor Walsh. 

VOL. XX. PABT IT. 2 
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there are not for "loud talking " nor for "comments on the appear- 
ance of the police;" and if they who take such a view of offences 
treated summarily would examine Major Q-reig's Police Statistics of 
Liverpool, they would see, — to take the most recent returns, — that, 
in 1855, the offences "summarily punished" by the magistrates of 
that great town were, in respect to males, 10,027, and to females, 
6,026; — more than one-fifth of the entire summary convictions of 
England and Wales ! These Magistrates,* who, we are required to 
believe, " embrace in their better constructed nets a number of 
small matters," swnmmily ptmished, in 1855, such " small matters " 
as " cutting and stabbing " and other offences against the person, 
to the number of 1,775 ; such " small matters " as burglary, house 
and shop breaking, street robberies, and other offences against pro- 
perty with violence, to the number of 81 ; horse, cattle, and sheep 
stealing; robberies by pickpockets and prostitutes; robberies from 
dwellings, shops, and warehouses, and larcenies of various kinds ; 
offences agaiast property without violence, to the number of 2,380 ! 
It is true that upwards of 8,600 "drunk and disorderly" and 
"drunk and incapable" persons are enumerated by Major Greig, as 
summarily convicted. These cases, however, will hardly be cited as- 
examples of " continually and foolishly turning innocent actions into 
offences ;" they rather prove the wasteful and criminal expenditure 
of a large portion of the working population, and show how " the 
increase of summary cases arises from the intemperance which high 
wages encourage among the ignorant and sensual." 

Captain "Willis's valuable police report for the city of Manchester, 
exhibits results similar to those of Major G-reig's ; and though his 
list of summary convictions has not quite so imrk a character, it is 
equally free from all traces of " innocent actions turned into offences." 
The police reports of other large towns, Birmingham, Bristol, Leeds, 
&e., would, no doubt, on examination, show a state of things similar 
to what is eviaced in the documents now referred to. 

It is, however, right to " look at the general facts," and compare 
the good and bad times which occurred within the ten years ending 
with 1853, in reference to the whole of England and Wales. To 
take that period for examination will be more conducive to the 
interests of truth than to adopt the Economist's plan of comparing 
a time (1841-42-43) when chartist violence and social discontent 
were more alarming than the accompanying distress, with a period 
of perfect political calm and of the greatest industrial welfare 
(1851-52-53). 

" The Economist" looks to the "general facts" which are presented 
in a comparison of — 1. Population; 2. Committals to Assizes and 
Sessions ; 3. Price of Wheat ; and 4. Declared value of Exp<Jrts ia 
1841-43, and in 1851-53. As already intimated, I shall venture to 
make a little change in the data for comparison, and choose a period 
for it better suited for fair inquiry. 

* "In Liverpool," said one of these gentlemen, Mr. Alderman S. Holme, "if 
the magistrates exercised fully the powers of their judicial office for the punishment 
of crime, I am afraid that the present gaol at Walton, if it would contain 10,000, 
in a very short time would be full." — " Northern Daily Times," August 9th, 1856. 
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Statement showing the relation between Offenders, Belief to the Poor, 
and Price of Wheat. 
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(In conformity with the intimation in a previous note, the years 
— in respect to relief — are those which embrace nine months out of 
the twelve, instead of those including only three, and "ending at 
Lady Day.") 

The above table, framed from the nineteenth report on prisons 
(Home District) and from the eighth of the Poor Law Board, exhibits 
figures which certainly do not militate against the deductions of my 
former paper — viz., that "bad times may add a few cases to the 
sessions' calendars, and that good times greatly aggravate summary 
conwtions." The severest distress, felt more or less in every county, 
prevailed in 1847 ; Wheat was 59s. per quarter ; the poor rate had 
increased 17 per cent., yet the committals to assizes and sessions, 
in that year, were much exceeded by the committals in the two 
following and improving years ; while the summary committals were 
exceeded by those of seven years out of the ten enumerated ; the 
whole of those seven years being more or less favourable to the 
working class when compared with 1847. The great increase of 
offenders of all kinds under the reviving prosperity of 1849, speaks 
for itself with an emphasis which renders comment unnecessary. 
Let it be observed, however, that in 1852-53, when increased relief 
to the poor was again required, the committals to the assizes and 
sessions feU to their lowest rate since 1846 ; and that the summary 
convictions also experienced a remarkable decrease. 

"The Economist" calls the years 1844 and 1845 "very prosperous." 
The fact is, that those years were very prosperous only in the manu- 
facturing districts: in the agricultural counties they wereyears of 
distress. One of the most important debates in the Efouse of 
Commons, in the spring of 1845, took place on Mr. Cobden's motion 
for inquiry into the causes of the suffering. In nineteen English 
counties, almost all of which are agricultural, the paupers relieved 
in the "quarters ended Lady Day" of 1844 and 1845 respectively, 
were more numerous than in the previous corresponding quarters, 
the aggregate increase of the two periods ranging from 2 to 34 per 

2o2 
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cent.* Xow on turning to Mr. Eedgrave's criminal tables for 1845, 
I find that, of these nineteen counties, no less than thirteen showed 
a decrease of crime in hoih the years named, when compared with 
the previous years; three counties, Cambridge, Cumberland, and 
Northumberland, a decrease in 1845 only (Cambridge, of 20 per 
cent. ; Northumberland, of 64 per cent.) ; Salop, which suffered an 
increase of nearly 20 per cent, of its paupers in the two years, was 
relieved of criminals in 1845, to the extent of more than 34 per cent, 
on the numbers of the four preceding years. It wDl give weight to 
what I now state to quote Mr. Eedgrave's own words: — "In the 
agricultural districts, where the decrease was only partial in 1844, 
it has been more general and of larger amount in the last vcar. In 
each of the large northern and north-eastern counties of Lincoln, 
Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex, there was a considerable decrease, 
amounting together to no less than 22*1 per cent. In the mid- 
land group, comprising Cambridge, Northampton, Hertford, Bedford, 
Bucks, O^ord, and Berks, there was a decrease of 6'2 per cent. ; 
and in the south and south-western counties of Sussex, Hants, "Wilts, 
Dorset, Somerset, and Devon, a decrease of 2-9 per cent." 

These authoritative and specific statements are strikingly con- 
firmative of what general observers in an elevated position have had 
occasion to notice. The Bight Honourable Member for Oxfordshire, 
Mr. Henley, allows me to quote the following passage from a letter 
with which he favoured me in November, 1855. " I have not seen 
the co-existence of prosperity and increase of crime noticed before. 
The same case has occurred here. During the very cheap years 
■we have had empty workhouses and very fuU gaols ; the last nine 
months crime has sensibly deereased."t In subsequent reference 
to the above statement, Mr. Henley writes: — " I am sure it. was 
true in my oim, county, to which I meant it to apply .... I 
publicly stated it, in my own county, in a charge to the Quarter 
Sessions' Grand Jury, and, if I am not mistaken, also in Parliament ; 
and I was never told my own county was an exception." The 
impressions in this instance made upon the mind of a gentleman 
whose experience and watchfulness as a legislator and a magistrate, 
and whose solicitude for the welfare of the working class are 
guarantees for the truth of his impressions, should have more than 
ordinary weight in the scale of my argument. I am able also to 
adduce evidence of a somewhat similar character from agricultural 
Norfolk. The Eev. H. Kitton, Chaplain to the County House of 
Correction at Walsingham, in a volume of statistics relating to the 
criminal and financial history of the county,J gives a table of the 
average price of wheat at Norwich from 1800 to 1853. " The prices 
show," he says, "how far the criminality of the county has been 
affected by the price of food. In this last particular it will be found 
that the years of the greatest amount of crime have been years of 
cheapness." IVom the year of agricultural distress (1845) down to 
1851, during the greater part of which time the price of food gradually 

IS 11th and 12th Reports of the Poor Law Commissioners, 
f Although wheat was 70«. per quarter ; much higher than it had ever been 
since 1820. 

% Published by Bacon, Norwich, 1856. 
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and greatly diminished, the total of committals to the prisons of 
Norfolk -were, according to Mr. Kitten's tables, as follows :— 
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1,394 
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1,671 
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The opposite conditions of the working classes of the agricultural 
and manufacturing counties in ISM-AS proving, as they do, that 
prosperity in one part of the kingdom may synchronize with distress 
in another, clearly show that the investigation of a question like the 
present one should be applied to separate districts rather than to the 
" general facts " of the entire kingdom. The latter process tends to 
equalize results, and to keep out of sight the truth for which we are 
searching. Thus, in 184i5, with increased pauperism in thirty-three 
counties of England and Wales, amounting in one case to 17'2 per 
cent., and decreased pauperism in the remaining eighteen counties, 
amounting in Durham to 20*7 per cent., the balance, on the whole, is 
only one per cent, of increase. 

I have already shown the results of local investigation in respect 
to Preston and North Lancashire, and I would here note the striking 
difference between the industrial condition of places so near as 
Preston and Liverpool. Li 1854 employment in. the former town 
was difficult to be obtained, and the amount of poor's rate was nearly 
three times what it had been in 1851._ In Liverpool, in 1854, the 
ship carpenters were at one time receiving 15s. per day, and were 
actually taken to and from their work in conveyances. " No doubt," 
writes one of the most extensive employers in Liverpool, " the year 
(1854) was a time of very great prosperity to the artizans, and no 
man, if he were willing to work, need have been idle for a single day." 
But during this flourishing season for the Liverpool artizans, the 
summary committals rose from 10,407 (in 1853) to 13,127. 

In my former paper I referred in a note to a statement of the 
observant and experienced Chief Constable of Manchester, Captain 
"Willis, contained in his report for 1847, as to the advantageous com- 
parison between that year " of almost imexampled prostration of 
trade, and consequent distress- among the working classes," and pre- 
vious years of prosperity. On again referring to Captain Willis's 
important reports, I find in that for 1846, the following passage : — 
" In regard to the number of cases of felony sent for trial to the ses- 
sions and assizes during the year, it is remarkable that the largest 
number of committals should have occurred during the most pros- 
perous period of the year." Captain Willis then shows, in a short 
summary, that in the prosperous February, 1846, 123 persons were 
tried for felony, and in the adverse January following, only 60 ; also 
that in the good times between March and August, 1846, Manchester 
sent twenty-five cases for trial at the assizes, while only five such 
cases were sent between August and the assizes of December. " The 
returns now presented," continues Captain WiUis, "will show that 
during the latter portion of the past year (1846), and especially 
during the last three months, when great privations have had to bo 
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borne by the working classes, in consequence, not only of shortness of 
work, bat also of the high price of provisions, the apprehensions hare 
been fewer than they have ever been during any three months since 
the police force was first established in 1839 ; and, during the same 
period, the borough has been freer from every description of crime 
than has ever been previously known." 

The facts now brought forward wiQ suffice to show that local in- 
vestigation is the proper instrument for bringing to light the real 
effect of good and bad times on committals to prison. It is objected, 
however (though the objection is irrelevant), that my experience is 
only " among convicts and vagabonds .... inmates of prisons and 
those verging on prisons." This may be true, but it should be re- 
membered how fearfully great is the entire mass of this actual and 
probable criminality More than 6,000 individuals of this mass were 
apprehended in u single year (1854) in the city of Manchester, and 
■more than 25,500 m a single year in the borough of Liverpool! Of 
•how many different grades and classes does this consist ! from the 
thoughtless workman, who commits a trifling offence " when on the 
spree," to the dangerous and systematic thief, who lives only on 
plunder. It may be difficult to draw an exact line of separation 
between those habituated to prisons, and those whose experience of 
them may go no further than a single committal througliout their 
lives ; but one feature is visible among them which may enable us to 
distinguish between the convicts and " dregs of the population," on 
the one side ; and the merely incidental offenders, the thoughtless and 
dissipated class, on the other. Tlie distinction I refer to is that 
between the employed and the unemployed. On examining my 
prison notes, I find that, under ordinary circumstances, about 73 per 
cent, of offenders were in employ at the time of committing their 
offences. In Manchester, where a larger number of thieves by pro- 
fession are to be found, the employed offenders (males taken into 
custody) are only about 65 per cent. The proportion of prisoners 
committed, annually for the first time in North Lancashire, agrees 
very closely with the proportion in employ (74 per cent.) and nearly 
the same proportion of first committals obtains in England and Wales 
collectively.* The number of persons committed throughout England 
and "Wales, for the first time, in 1853, exceeded 68,000 persons ; and 
over 33,000 were committed for repeated offences. These amounts, 
it may be fairly supposed, pretty nearly represent the proportions 
between the two classes mentioned; the former are disorderly and 
dissipated members of the working class, who, under the influence of 
drink, run blindly into offences more or less serious ; the latter are 
criminal by choice and regular practice. 

If it be asked, which of the two classes mentioned mainly supplies 
the increased numbers sent to prison in good times ? the question 
brings the inquirer between the horns of a dilemma, either of which 
will inflict severe pain. In Liverpool, for instance: — -are the 
additional 6,000 committals of 1854 or 1855 (as compared to 1852) to 
be laid to the account of the " dregs of the people," the systematic 
"rogues and vagabonds?" or, are they the results of the reckless 
dissipation and drunkenness of a certain portion of the working class? 

* 1 9th Report of Inspector of Prisons. 
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If the former, then we are forced to the unpleasant conclusion that 
the " dangerous class," the corrupt and corrupting dregs of the people, 
are stimulated into renewed activity by the warmth of prosperity. If 
we choose the latter alternative, tfien we must face the equally de- 
plorable conclusion, that " in the tendencies and habits of many of oui 
artizans and labourers there must be something deeply wrong;" that, 
having little or no powers of self-guidance, improvident, capable of 
only sensual enjoyment, almost entirely destitute of moral and reli- 
gious instruction, increased remuneration for their toil or skill is 
wasted in debasing indulgence in the national sin ! 

As to the nature of many of the crimes attributable to this sin, 
it is only necessary to call to mind the catalogue of murders, rapes, 
and manslaughters, displayed at every assize ; but who are the perpe- 
trators of these dreadful crimes ? Not men of the convict class, but 
the reckless and drunken of the industrious class. Captain Willis 
records, that, out of 19 males committed to the assizes in 1854, under 
charges of murder, attempts to murder, manslaughter, cutting and 
maiming, &c., no less than 16 were in employ when they committed 
their crimes ! Another argument for supposing that the variation in 
the number of committals is due to the working class, and that the 
non-workers or thieves are less fluctuating in number, may be drawn 
from a comparison of males " out of work," taken into custody in 
Manchester in 1846, and again in 1854. In the former year there 
were 2,057 of this class, and in the latter only 2,176. 

But drunkenness itself, and the disorderly conduct which it leads 
to, are both offences, and no doubt they chiefly swell the committals 
in good times. In my 28th prison report I showed, that in the years 
of distress 1847 and 1848, the committals in North Lancashire for 
disorderly and drunken conduct were, respectively, 142 and 194 ; and 
that in the three following years of prosperity they were 330, 397, 
and 399. In Liverpool, in the year of distress 1848, the apprehen- 
sions of the " drunk and disorderly," were 3,019, in prosperous 1855 
they amounted to 9,055! Eeferring once more to the criminal 
returns from Manchester, we find the foUovnng account of summary 
convictions there of persons charged as " drunk and incapable," and 
" drunk and creating a breach of the peace ;" to which I subjoin the 
total of committals for all offences. 





Years of Distress. 


Prosperous Years. 


Less 
Prosperous. 


Years of Distress. 


Yeaes 


1842. 


1843. 


ISM. 


1846. 


1846. 


1847. 


1848. 


Drunk, &c. 


551 


748 


1,761 


3,019 


1,820 


1,161 


768 


Totals... 


2,957 


2,981 


3,961 


5,117 


3,795 


3,091 


2,885* 



I have to extract from the Manchester tables one more fact re- 
lating to the offences of the employed : of the drunk and disorderly 
males taken into custody in. 1846, and again in 1854, more than 71 

* Manchester Police Report for 1854, p. 43. 
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per cent in the former year, and more than 79 per cent, in the latter 
were " in work." 

It will, probably, be granted, from what has now been stated, that 
first committals and committals of the employed are nearly identical ; 
and that they chiefly contribute, through the unhappy addiction to 
intemperance, to the increased numbers who enter our prisons in 
good times. 

It is said " If the poverty and distress of the multitude leads (sic) 
to virtue, — if diminished employment and httle wages lessen crimes, — 
declining profits, diminishing rents, and lessening national prosperity, 
must be desirable for the ' upper classes.' "* The logic of this pas- 
sage is worth no more than its grammar. The fact is, that full em- 
ployment and good wages might be enjoyed as well and as wisely by 
the working multitude, as increasing rents, profits, and national 
prosperity could be enjoyed by the upper classes ; but it never will 
be So until we have economists capable of seeing that material pros- 
perity is of little worth when unattended by commensurate moral 
prosperity. The economists of the day devote themselves more 
anxiously to the keeping up of the "profits" and "rents," and 
"national prosperity," which they believe to be indicated by the 
increased consumption of malt and spirits, and the consequently in- 
creasing revenue, than to the elevation of the religious, mental, and 
domestic condition of the toiling multitudes. 

Under all the disadvantages and temptations which beset these 
multitudes, I rejoice to know that there are some among them who 
avail themselves of periods of prosperity with prudence and intelli- 
gence; who, at such times, make good progress, both in material 
welfare and in virtue, who become eminent and encouraging examples 
to the class from which they spring, and who contribute essentially 
and largely to the commercial greatness of the country, as well as 
to its social and moral progress ; but, and it is unnecessary to profess 
that I say it more in sorrow than in anger, the majority of those who 
toil in our fields and mines and manufactories, are yet too much 
under the dominion of those propensities which, when submitted to, 
plunge them into pauperism and crime. And if the upper classes — 
the legislating classes — who possess the power to remove, or at least 
greatly to mitigate the temptations and evils which thickly surround 
the working classes, will not fulfil their duty and exercise that power, 
a time may come when they who so eagerly and exclusively pursue 
" rents " and " profits," shall discover their mistake. They may then 
regret that, for the sake of these things, they gave no heed to the 
voices which now cry to them from tens of thousands of outcast and 
vice-trained children, and thousands of "trampled wives;" from 
workhouses, prisons, and asylums for the mad; from judges of the 
law of the land, and preachers of the Law of God ; voices which cry 
"Instruct the people," — ^teach them the true and right way, and 
remove the great stumbling block of their iniquity, the everywhere 
spread incitements and encouragements to the crime-begetting sin 
of Drunkenness. 

* " Economist." 



